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Report  of  the  School  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  TiiK  Chairman  and  Members  of  Schooi.  Committee  : 

Permit  me,  herewith,  to  submit  to  you  and  through  you 
to  the  public  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Within  two  years  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
which  formerly  has  been  permissible,  will  be  made  compul- 
sory throughout  Massachusetts. 

The  function  of  his  office  has  been  evolved  out  of  the 
duties  placed  by  law  upon  the  school  committees  of  the 
several  towns. 

These  functions  of  the  superintendent  are  not  uniform 
throughout  the  state  and  indeed  they  vary  from  year  to  year 
in  the  same  town.  Formerly,  the  Superintendent  was  merelv 
the  executive  agent  of  the  school  committee,  but  in  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  modern  educational  methods  and  aims, 
more  and  more  clearly  has  the  need  for  expert  supervision 
been  realized,  and  hence  more  and  more  responsibility  has 
been  placed  upon  and  more  authority  given  to  the  school 
superintendent. 

Upon  the  character  of  the  supervision  depends  largely 
the  character  of  the  schools.  The  following  tables  reveal 
some  of  his  varied  functions  in  the  several  towns  of  the 


state  : 
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Table  Showing  the  Duties  Performed  by  Superin- 
tendents OF  Schools  in  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
three  Cities  and  Towns  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Degree  of  Authority  Exercised. 


Number  of  Towns  in  which 
Certain  Degrees  of  Au- 
thority ARE  Exercised  by 
Superintendents. 


DUTIES. 

None. 

Advisory. 

Joint. 

Full. 

Unanswered  or 
Uncertain. 

1.  Selection  of  text  books 

8 

85 

1 

44 

i>2 

4 

2.  Selection  of  reference  books 

9 

88 

38 

93 

5 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus 

6 

81 

35 

103 

8 

4.  .Making  of  course  of  studies 

3 

41 

t 

21 

164 

4 

o.  Nomination  or  certification  of  teachers 

19 

07 

i 40 

95 

12 

6.  Appointment  of  teachers 

4.5 

89 

60 

21 

18 

7.  .Suspension  of  teachers ..  

41 

104 

1 56 

16 

16 

8.  Dismissal  of  teachers 

48 

102 

61 

15 

7 

9.  Inspection  and  direction  of  teachers’  work 

- 

3 

8 

218 

4 

10.  Calling  and  conducting  teachers’  meetings 

- 

2 

1 2 

224 

5 

11.  Promotion  of  pupils 

1 ’ 

16 

19 

187 

7 

The  tendency  as  revealed  in  the  above  table  is  markedly 
for  increased  authority  and  increased  responsibility  for  tlie 
superintendent.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  limit  of  his 
authority  is  the  limit  of  his  responsibility. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  the  following: 

“The  superintendent’s  duty  to  the  people  and  patrons  of 
schools  cannot  be  set  forth  in  exact  phrase.  Bv  all  ways  in 
his  power  he  is  to  keep  up  an  enlightened  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  schools,  and  to  aid  in  fostering  a cordial  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  who  have  any  part  in  their  main- 
tenance. 
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By  reports,  public  addresses,  parents’  conferences,  news- 
paper articles  and  private  conversation  he  is  to  honestly  and 
fearlessly  tell  the  truth  as  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the 
hopes  and  plans  he  has  for  their  improvement.” 

These  rules  are  also  recommended  by  the  State  Board  ot 
Education,  defining  the  more  important  duties  of  the  School 
Superintendent. 

“rules  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 

OF  SCHOOLS. 

I.  General  Powers. — It  is  the  province  of  the  Superin- 
tendent to  manage  and  direct  the  work  of  instruction  and 
training  in  the  schools,  and  to  advise  in  all  other  matters 
which  have  any  relation  to  such  work. 

II.  — School  Buildings. — In  all  work  of  construction  and 
alteration  of  school  buildings  the  Superintendent  shall  advise 
respecting  matters  which  relate  to  the  convenience  of  the 
school  and  health  of  the  pupils. 

III.  School  Equipment. — He  shall  advise  as  to  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  furniture  and  furnishings  needed  for  each 
school.  He  shall  also  recommend  all  text-books  and  refer- 
ence books  that  are  needed,  and  no  books  shall  be  selected 
by  the  board  in  opposition  to  his  recommendation.  Appa- 
ratus and  ordinary  supplies  within  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  board  for  that  purpose  may  be  ordered  under  his  direc- 
tion as  they  are  needed. 

IV.  — Course  of  Studies. — He  shall  prepare  and  recom- 
mend to  the  board  for  adoption  a course  of  studies  for  the 
schools,  and  any  changes  that  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
advisable.  No  course  of  studies  or  any  part  of  a course  shall 
be  adopted  without  the  sanction  of  the  Superintendent. 

V.  Teachers. — It  shall  be  the  prerogative  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  positions  as 
teachers,  and  the  board  shall  elect  no  teacher  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Superintendent.  He  shall  assign  to  places  all 
teachers  elected  by  the  board,  and  transfer  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another  whenever  in  his  opinion  such  transfer  will 
secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  schools. 
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He  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
teachers,  and  recommend  to  the  board  the  suspension  or  dis- 
missal of  any  teacher,  whenever  in  his  judgment  such  sus- 
pension or  dismissal  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  schools.' 

He  shall  inspect  and  examine  the  schools  frequently,  and 
make  such  suggestions  to  teachers  as  will  assist  them  in  their 
work.  He  shall  at  proper  times  hold  meetings  of  teachers 
for  a discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  school  work, 
and  shall  at  his  discretion  give  permission  to  teachers  to 
attend  teachers’  conventions  or  institutes  and  to  visit  schools. 

VI.  Pupils. — The  superintendent  shall  arrange  for  the 
proper  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils,  with  the  sole 
object  of  placing  each  pupil  at  any  time  where  he  can  do  the 
most  for  himself.  He  shall  excuse  any  pupil  from  pursuing 
one  or  more  subjects  of  study  and  from  attending  school  a 
portion  of  the  time,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  pupil  are  served  by  such  action.  He  shall  pass 
judgment  in  the  case  of  suspended  pupils,  either  returning 
them  to  the  schools  or  reporting  them  to  the  school  commit- 
tee, with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make. 

VII.  Meetings  of  the  Board. — He  shall  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  board,  and  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  upon 
any  question  before  it,  but  not  of  voting.  Opportunity  will 
be  given  him  at  each  regular  meeting  to  make  a report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  present  recommendations 
for  its  action.” 

These  recommendations  are  not  accidental,  but  the  ripe 
fruit  of  years  of  mature  study  by  the  state  officials. 
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Norfolk  County — 1899-1900. 


Towns  and  Cities. 

Proportion  of  Tax- 
able Property  Ap- 
propriated  for  the 
Support  of  Public 
Schools. 

Amount  Raised  and 

Expended,  Per 

Child. 

Average  Member- 

ship. 

Amount  Raised  and 

Expended  for 

Each  Child  in  the 

Average  Member- 

ship. 

No.  of  Children  in 

Town  or  City  Be- 

tween 5 and  15. 

Comparative  Rank 

in  State. 

Average  Salary  of 

F'emale  Teachers. 

VVrentham 

.00797 

20.302 

445 

20.748 

j 451 

4 

37.04 

Weymouth 

.00075 

22.777 

2057 

21  ..5.54 

1947 

28 

49.. 50 

Holbrook 

.OlXiOl 

18.704 

425 

18.000 

409 

45 

.38.. 30 

Medway 

.00009 

18.740 

490 

10.920 

448 

55 

.34.00 

Norfolk 

.00003 

24.000 

135 

23.877 

131 

58 

41.tH» 

P'oxboro 

.00.500 

21.391 

545 

20.884 

.532 

88 

44.30 

Walpole 

.00553 

25.301 

570 

24-093 

555 

101 

43.30 

Randolph 

.00550 

10.082 

048 

10.064 

024 

104 

43.79 

Bcllinghuiii 

.00548 

13.739 

258 

15.810 

298 

107 

38.75 

Braintree 

.00525 

23.928 

1C80 

21.868 

987 

127 

48.79 

Avon 

.00507 

15.844 

289 

14.412 

209 

142 

37.80 

(c^uincy 

.(K)500 

19.709 

4405 

22 • 3G7 

4999 

149 

49.33 

Stoughton 

.00494 

15.824 

705 

20.717 

923 

153 

43.00 

Needham 

.00191 

27.935 

078 

24.927 

605 

157 

47.17 

Norwood 

.00483 

19.435 

KKK) 

19.160 

1045 

168 

51.50 

Westwood 

.00482 

28.825 

157 

34.333 

187 

169 

53.33 

Minis 

.00402 

14.497 

213 

15.722 

231 

197 

35.02 

Dedham 

.(H)459 

29.811 

1275 

30.372 

1299 

203 

.57.58 

Hyde  Park 

.(K)444 

21.517 

1577 

29.007 

2126 

212 

49.. 52 

Franklin 

.00428 

18.102 

597 

23.135 

763 

227 

42.20 

Canton 

.00424 

20.351 

571 

29.689 

833 

231 

48.57 

Medfield 

.00382 

23.043 

242 

11.710 

228 

266 

47.22 

Sharon 

.00319 

20.414j 

259 

22.621 

287 

303 

38.05 

Dover 

.00311 

20.843| 

91 

28.794 

126 

311 

38  34 

Wellesley 

.00299 

38.915 

612 

42.665 

671 

315 

53  87 

Cohasset 

.00267 

32.913 

1 

401 

. .32.613 

401 

327 

45.34 

Milton .. 

.(K)204 

44.347! 

1162 

47.412 

1110 

330 

05.18 

Brookline 

.00171 

49.363 

3151 

41.293 

2934 

348 

70.04 

Average 

.00473 

23.739! 

860 

25.2631 

907 

51.21 
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Record  of  Three  Towns  for  Ten  Years. 


FRANKLIN,  NORWOOD  AND  WRENTHAM. 


18!)0— 1891.  1 

1.S99— 1900. 

F. 

N. 

1 I 

F. 

1 

4,831 

3,733 

2, .566 

5,1.36 

4, .574 

' 2,.5^4 

Valuation,  May  1,  1S!)9. 

2,.392,!>-’5 

2, 564  ,.558 

1,3.54,000 

3,22.3,14.5 

4,202,327 

1,493,0.56 

Ainouni  of  voluntarv 

contributions  for  pub- 

Aniount  of  local  funds, 

the  income  of  which 
can  be  appropriated 
only  for  the  support 
of  public  or  private 

1,818.26 

109.08! 

i 

Income  of  local  funds. . 

Income  of  surplus  reve 

nue  and  other  funds, 

including  the  dog  tax, 
used  at  the  option  of 

( 423.93 

548. 9U 

1 

366.. 301 

) .588.15 

1 

No.  of  academies 



1 ... 

Whole  number  attend- 

1 

1 

ing  for  the  year 

371 

* 1 

1 

i 

124 

1 

No.  of  private  schools.. 

Whole  number  attend- 

2 

1 

2 

ing  for  the  year 

30 

1 15 

275 

i 29 

25 

Kxpense  for  transporta- 

! 

tion 

1,. 537. 4.5 

1 

1 

300 . (W 

4.56.00 

Expense  of  supervision 
by  school  committee, 
including  clerical  aid. 

Salary  of  superintend- 

449.57 

113.00 

1 

i 

157. .50 

64.04 

1 

j 

ent  or  town’s  share  of 
it 

1 (WO. 00 

1 400  00 

900.00 

Expense  of  books,  sta- 

j 

1 

tionery  and  school 
supplies 

700.00! 

736.00 

868.63 

S27.5!) 

1 

1 

1.658.37 

' 

1 

616.57 

Sundries  (reports,  cen- 

sus, etc 

35.00 

20.00 

324.55; 

! 100.00 

349.16 

Amount  expended  tor 

new  schoolhouses. . . . 

20,000.00 

Amount  expended  for 

alterations  and  per- 
m a n e n t improve- 

ments  

1,500.00 

I 

Amount  expended  for 

i 

ordinary  repairs 

600.00 

.50.00 

322.48 

591.32 

1.682.30 

614.87 

Amount  paid  for  all 

school  purposes  from 
rnoney  raised  by  taxa- 

tion   

10,284.57 

-12,199.00 

9,051.28 

14,403.24 

i 43,492.77 

12,517.78 
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1890—1891, 

1899—1900, 

F. 

N. 

W. 

F. 

N. 

W. 

Total  amount  raised  by 
local  taxation  for  sup- 
port of  schools 

8, .500.00 

11,300.00 

7,200.00 

13,811.92 

20,310.47 

11,902.91 

Whole  No.  of  different 
male  teachers  in 
school  year 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Whole  No.  of  different 
female  teachers  in 
school  year 

-7 

20 

13 

1 

1 

is; 

27 

26 

No.  of  teachers  who 
have  attended  nor- 
mal  school 

3 

8 

4 

9 

19 

9 

No.  of  teachers  who 
have  graduated  from 
normal  schools 

3 

7 

15 

4 

Average  wages  per 
month  of  male  teach- 
ers in  public  schools. 

72 

116.40 

42.53 

55.56 

92.50 

78.33 

Average  wages  per 
month  of  female 
teachers  in  public 
schools 

37.90 

70.00 

.36.33 

42.20 

.51.50 

37.64 

Aggregate  of  months 
all  the  public  schools 
have  been  kept  during 
the  school  year. 

181-6 

123-5 

146-9 

114-15 

234-00 

1.52-00 

Averrgc  No.  of  months 
the  public  schools 
have  been  kept  for 
the  entire  year 

9-1 

j 9-1.5 

9-15 

8-15 

9-15 

9-10 

No.  of  high  schools .... 

1 

i 1 

2 

1 

1 

*2 

No.  of^teachers 

2 

o 

1 

4 

4 

No.  of  pupils 

71 

.36 

64 

201 

67 

116 

Length — Months,  days. 

10 

10 

10 

9-9 

9-15 

9-10 

Salary  of  principal 

1,100.00 

1,400.00 

\ 800.00 
'(  800.00 

800.00 

1,2.50  00 

( 800.00 
1 750.00 

Average  membership  in 
public  schools 

7.54 

53(5 

389 

597 

1,060 

445 

Total  enrolment 

1,031 

636 

554 

833 

1,122 

554 

Comparative  amounts 
appropriated  by  the 
towns  of  the  State.... 

122 

57 

10 

227 

168 

4 

Amount  expended  per 
child 

8.941 

19.023 

16.739 

18.102 

19.435 

26.392 

Proportion  of  taxable 
property  appropriated 
for  support  of  public 
schools 

.00378 

.00440 

.0055.8 

.00428 

.00483 

.00797 
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Other  tables  may  be  submitted  to  you.  These  are  from 
the  sworn  statements  of  the  committees  in  the  several  towns. 
Let  us  make  certain  deductions  from  these  comparative 
records  in  order  that  more  wisely  we  may  understand  the 
past  changes  and  the  tendencies  of  the  future. 

In  the  year  1890-1  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts.  To-day  there  are 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  total  expense  for  schools 
and  the  expense  per  child  has  increased,  but  much  less  in 
Franklin  than  throughout  the  state.  In  1890-1  we  were  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-second  town.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  towns  in  the  stale  appropriating  more 
per  thousand  for  her  public  schools,  Granville  the  largest 
sum,  namely,  $6.54  per  thousand  of  lier  total  valuation  for 
schools.  There  was  only  one  town  raising  such  a tax.  To- 
day by  the  report  of  1899-1900  there  are  thirty-six  cities  and 
towns  raising  the  same  or  a larger  sum,  West  Boylston  taxing 
herself  the  largest,  namely  $11.09  per  thousand  of  her  valua- 
tion for  the  schools.  At  that  rate  the  school  appropriation 
for  Franklin  would  be  $37,002.28  instead  of  $13,800. 
Franklin  has  not  held  her  rank.  In  1890-1  she  was  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-second.  In  1899-1900  Franklin  is 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-seventh.  Her  rate  to-day  per 
thousand  is  $4.28.  The  town  of  Douglas  is  to-day  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-second,  the  rank  we  held  ten  years  ago, 
with  a rate  of  $5.27.  At  that  rate  Franklin  would  rais^  to- 
day $17,583.59. 

If  Franklin  had  merely  raised  by  taxation  the  same  rela- 
tive amount  as  in  1890-1  she  would  to-day  be  raising 
$17,583.59  for  her  schools  by  local  taxation.  Does  she.^ 
You  all  wish  a prosperous  town.  I believe  3'ou  wish  Frank- 
lin to  be  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  state.  She  cannot  main- 
tain her  relative  rank  unless  you  appropriate  a sum  relatively 
equal  to  the  sums  raised  by  the  corresponding  towns.  Which 
class  of  towns  would  you  have  Franklin  resemble,  Hyde  Park, 
Milton  and  Brookline,  or  Norfolk  and  Medway.^ 

Can  he  be  a friend  of  the  town,  to  say  naught  of  the  pub- 
lic school,  who  tries  this  year  or  any  year  to  reduce  the 
amount  raised  for  schools? 
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The  schools  today  are  far  from  perfect.  They  are  as  good 
as  you  make  tliem  and  no  better.  One  measure  of  good 
schools  is  the  money  appropriated  for  them.  The  total  cost, 
the  cost  per  child  and  the  amount  appropriated  per  thousand 
of  the  towns’  valuation  have  increased  during  the  last  ten  years, 
but  MUCH  LESS  in  Franklin  than  in  her  neighboring  towns.  If 
you  have  raised  a sum  too  small  in  the  past  it  is  no  argument 
that  vou  should  continue  to  do  so.  Our  cost  per  child  has 
been  increased  from  $8.94  to  $18.10.  True;  but  during  the 
same  period  look  at  our  neighbor  Wrentham  with  an  increase 
from  $1(1.79  to  $26.92  ! The  basis  of  taxation  is  not  the 
numoer  of  children,  but  wealth.  But  half  of  the  truth  is  seen 
if  you  argue  that  the  number  of  children  in  our  schools  are 
decreasing  while  the  valuation  of  the  town  is  increasing.  The 
law  fixes  what  is  taxable  property.  What  matter  if  that 
property  be  posse.«iSed  by  ten  or  one  hundred  people.^  It  fur- 
nishes the  basis  and  only  just  basis  tor  taxation. 

“Chapter  1 03  of  the  Acts  of  1884  provides  that  the  School 
Committees  of  every  city  and  town  shall  purchase,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  said  city  or  town,  text-books  and  other  school  sup- 
plies used  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  said  text-books  anti 
supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public  schools 
free  of  charge,  .subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  care 
and  custody  as  the  School  Committee  may  prescribe.” 

From  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee  of  1893,  Chap- 
ter II  : 


SUPPI.IES. 

‘‘Sec.  G.  The  books  and  stationery  used,  and  the  studies 
pursued,  shall  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  the  board  author- 
izes. No  teacher  shall  require  or  advise  any  pupil  to  pur- 
chase, for  use  in  the  schools,  any  book,  pamphlet  or  publica- 
tion. 

“Sec.  7.  Each  teacher  shall  make  requisition  of  the 
.Superintendent  for  all  text-books,  stationery,  supplies  and 
other  articles  7ieeded  for  the  schools  under  his  charge  ; and 
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shall  see  to  the  reception,  proper  care  and  distribution  of  the 
same.” 

VVe  never  have  had  money  enough  for  books  and  sup- 
plies. In  some  towns  the  amount  expended  for  this  end  is 
ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  sum  raised  for  school.  In  Frank- 
lin much  less,  namely  one-seventeenth. 

Contrary  to  law  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  are  not 
provided  with  pencils.  The  paper  is  insufficient  in  both 
quality  and  amount.  The  petty  economy  we  have  to  practice 
is  humiliating.  Waste  baskets  are  constantly  watched  for 
unused  paper.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  restricted  in  amount 
and  have  to  be  reproved.  They  dislike  it.  Since  November 
there  has  not  been  one  room  in  town  which  has  not  needed 
more  books,  paper  or  supplies.  In  Worcester  pupils  read 
fourteen  books  where  we  read  three.  The  colleges  are 
requiring  constantly  a wider  selection  of  books.  We  are  not 
equipped.  Our  laboratory  is  but  half  supplied.  Some  books 
discarded  by  Bellingham,  books  too  old  and  dirty  for  Wal- 
pole, and  a few  books  used  up  at  Melrose,  have  been  bought 
and  used  by  your  children  and  even  then  many  to-day  are 
without  some  of  their  books.  Why.^  Too  little  money.  The 
average  duration  of  a book  in  constant  use  is  from  two  to 
three  years.  Some  of  ours  have  been  in  use  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years. 

Again  by  interchanging  frequently  from  room  to  room 
twenty-five  books  have  done  the  work  of  a hundred.  But 
this  practice  is  extremely  wearing  upon  the  books. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  towns  in  Norfolk  count}'  nineteen 
pay  the  same  or  larger  salary  to  its  lady  teachers.  This  is 
not  just.  Our  best  teachers  are  being  constantly  called  to 
towns  no  richer  but  which  follow  a more  enlightened  educa- 
tional policy.  Brookline’s  average  salary  is  almost  double 
ours.  Even  Foxboro  and  Medfield  are  more  just.  The 
average  salary  for  private  teachers  in  the  county  is  $51.21. 
Ours  is  only  $42.20  per  month. 

I would  recommend  and  urge  an  increase  in  salary  for 
all  the  teachers  of  lower  grade  if  you  wish,  or  at  least  for  the 
following,  who,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  much  more. 
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In  schools  of  the  earlier  years — 

Seven  teachers"  salary  be  increased  10  per  cent,  $200 

(Or,  if  all  are  increased,  |)380.) 

Three  teachers’  salary  be  increased  per  week,  114 

One  principal’s  salary  be  increased  $1  per  week,  38 

One  principal’s  salary  be  increased  $2  per  week,  70 

In  the  Horace  Mann — 

One  assistant’s  salary  be  increased  .^3  per  week,  120 

Total  increase  for  the  year,  .f  61 1 

One  more  schoolroom  will  be  needed,  from  present 

indications,  oOO 

For  manual  training,  1,000 

For  household  economy,  more  books,  supplies,  etc.,  f)00 

This  year  many  of  the  old  books,  partly  outworn,  were 
rebound  at  a saving  of  many  dollars  for  the  town.  We  shall 
need  more  books  of  all  kinds  next  year,  and  especially  the 


course  ol  reading  throughout  all  the  grades  should  be  revised, 
improved,  and  new  books  procured  to  take  the  place  of  the 
worn  ones.  Many  of  the  books  in  music  should  be  replaced. 
If  ic  cannot  be  done  at  the  same  rates  with  our  present  sys- 
tem of  books,  it  may  be  advisable  to  change  the  system  and 
the  publisher. 

Two  of  the  teachers  are  giving  all  or  a part  of  their  time 
without  compensation.  One  assistant  in  the  Horace  Mann  is 
working  nearly  full  time  for  less  than  half  pay.  This  is  not 
just. 

The  High  School  has  been  criticized  because  so  few  boys 
were  graduated  in  the  last  three  classes.  It  cannot  graduate 
them  unless  it  receives  them.  There  are  many  more  girls  in 
town  than  boys.  Many  youths  at  just  the  critical  age  need 
the  wisest  sympathy  and  encouragement;  if  they  do  not 
receive  it  they  drop  from  school.  Manual  training  in  the 
Horace  Mann  will  retain  many  more  boys.  Additional  argu- 
ments were  given  last  year  for  its  introduction.  The  limiting 
of  the  commercial  "studies  to  the  last  years  of  the  course  has 
not  been  popular,  and  has  occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  two 
or  three  boys  from  the  tenth  year  of  school  and  one  from  the 
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ninth,  but  the  standard  is  approved  b\^ali  the  principals  where 
the  course  is  of  two  years. 

September  5,  1899,  to  June  29,  1900: 

First  year  of  Horace  Mann,  eighth  year  of  school. 

Enrolled  seventeen  boys  ; promoted  fourteen  ; not  pro- 
moted one.  .81 

Second  vear  of  Horace  Mann,  ninth  year  of  school. 

Enrolled  eleven  boys  ; removed  from  town  one  ; re-, 
mained  to  end  of  the  year  four;  promoted  three, 
one  of  whom  was  conditioned.  .27 

Third  year  of  Horace  Mann,  tenth  year  of  school. 

Enrolled  fourteen  boys,  of  whom  five  were  not  prepared 
for  the  grade  of  study  ; removed  from  town  one  ; 
remained  to  end  of  year  ten  ; promoted  eight.  .57 

CONVEYANCE  OF  PUPILS  TO  CENTRAL  SCHOOLS. 

Much  time,  trouble,  and  thought  have  been  given  bv  the 
Superintendent  and  committee  to  the  question  of  transport- 
ing  pupils  to  the  centre.  It  is  impossible  to  please  all  when 
the  citizens  of  the  district  are  divided.  We  have  tried  to  do 

the  best  we  could  under  the  conditions.  Some  of  the  people, 

especially  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town,  expect  more 
than  it  is  within  our  power  to  grant. 

“To  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling  in  Massachusetts,  Agent 
Fletcher  in  preparing  his  report  sent  circulars  of  inquiiy  to 
each  city  and  town  in  the  state.  About  200  replies  were 
received,  representing  about  all  the  different  conditions. 
From  this  report  I select  a few  points.  More  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  towns  report  changes  in  population  affecting 
school  conditions. 

One  town  reports  cost  of  schooling  in  small  schools  $40.82 
per  year,  $16.30  in  central  building.  One  district  formerly 
had  sixty  to  eighty  pupils,  now  thirteen.  Many  towns  have 
gained  in  the  villages  as  much  as  thev  have  lost  in  the 
country.  “Within  ten  years  229  towns  have  practically  aban- 
doned the  old-fashioned  district  school,  and  in  its  place  have 
established  central  graded  schools. 
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One  superintendent  reports  favorable  results  after  eight- 
een years  of  trial.  Less  sickness  among  transported  chil- 
dren, and  a saving  of  $600  annually.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
towns  raise  money  by  specific  appropriation,  separate  from 
the  regular  school  tax,  to  cover  the  cost  of  conveyance.  ‘■‘Fifty 
per  cent  convey  the  whole  distance,  in  the  other  towns  the 
children  walk  to  some  designated  point,  except  in  some  cases 
where  the  carriage  goes  to  each  home  in  stormy  weather.  In 
some  cases  conveyance  is  furnished  only  in  winter  or  stormy 
weather.  Sometimes  the  children  are  conveyed  to  school, 
but  not  from  it  except  in  stormy  weather.” 

As  to  what  is  to  be  construed  as  a reasonable  distance 
there  is  much  difterence  of  opinion.  Age,  strength,  sex, 
nature  of  the  road,  amount  of  money,  and  disposition  of  the 
committee  seem  to  be  determining  factors. 

The  weight  of  opinion  in  the  Massachusetts  report  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  transportation.  Frank 
A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  in 
a letter  dated  November  15  says : “The  increase  from 
$22,000  ten  years  ago  to  $127,000  at  the  i^resent  time  meas- 
ures, I think,  in  a trustworthy  way  the  growth  of  the  policy 
of  consolidating  public  schools  in  our  rural  towns  and  trans- 
porting children  to  stronger  central  schools. 

The  growth  of  conveyance  in  Massachusetts  is  shown  by 
the  increased  expenditure,  $22,000  in  1889-00  ; $30,000  in 
1890-01;  $50,000  in  1892-93;  $91,000  in  1895-96;  $123,- 
000  in  1897-98  ; and  $124,409  in  1898-99. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  are  pertinent : 

First.  Is  your  property  injured  by  the  closing  of  the 
school  and  transporting  of  the  children.^  Most  of  the  answers 
are  in  the  negative,  but  two  say  the  property  is  injured, 
though  one  of  these  says,  “The  system  of  central  schools  is 
all  O.  K.  if  properly  conducted.  This  is  the  eighth  year  for 
central  schools  and  it  has  been  a success.” 

Second.  Do  the  children  suft'er  in  health.^  The  answers 
are  invariably,  “No.” 

Third.  Is  the  close  association  of  children  in  the  car- 
riages worse  than  when  they  were  scattered  along  the  road  ? 
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The  answers  again  are  mostly,  “No.”  One,  a woman, 
answers  that  she  does  not  think  the  close  association  so  bad 
as  along  the  road,  if  a proper  person  is  chosen  as  a driver. 
One  patron  says,  “The  control  of  the  children  has  caused  us 
more  trouble  than  anything  else,”  and  he  suggests  that  the 
drivers  should  make  the  children  behave,  and  that  the  first 
one  in  should  pass  to  the  further  end  of  the  carriage,  and 
thus  avoid  stepping  on  toes.  Perhaps,  by  the  time  the  plan 
has  been  running  as  long  as  street  cars  this  will  be  done. 
Reports  say  some  drivers  get  along  very  well,  others  do  not. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  teachers.  One  thinks  they  are 
much  better  off  with  some  one  to  look  after  them. 

Fourth.  Does  the  eating  of  cold  dinners  afl'ect  the  ques- 
tion much.^  Answer,  “No,  they  ate  cold  dinners  before  the 
schools  were  consolidated.” 

Fifth.  Is  the  all-day  absence  from  home  objectionable.^ 
Answer,  “This  is  just  the  same  as  before.” 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  health  of  the  children  is  better,  the  children  be- 
ing less  exposed  to  stormy  weather  and  avoiding  sitting  in 
damp  clothing. 

2.  Attendance  is  from  50  to  150  per  cent  greater,  more 
regular  and  of  longer  continuance,  and  there  is  neither  tardi- 
ness nor  truancy. 

3.  Fewer  teachers  are  required,  so  better  teachers  may 
be  secured  and  better  wages  paid. 

4.  Pupils  work  in  graded  schools,  and  both  teachers 
and  pupils  are  under  systematic  and  closer  supervision. 

5.  Pupils  are  in  better  schoolhouses,  where  there  is  bet- 
ter healing,  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  more  appliances  of 
all  kinds. 

6.  Better  opportunity  is  afforded  for  special  work  in 
music,  drawing,  etc. 

7.  Cospin  nearly^all  cases  is  reduced.  Under  this  is 
included  cost  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  apparatus, 
furniture  and  tuition. 

8.  School  year  is  often  much  longer. 
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9.  Pupils  are  benefited  by  widened  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance and  the  culture  resulting  therefrom. 

10.  The  whole  community  is  drawn  together. 

11.  Public  barges  used  for  children  in  the  daytime  may 
be  used  to  transport  their  parents  to  public  gatherings  in  the 
evenings,  to  lecture  courses,  etc. 

12.  Transportation  makes  possible  the  distribution  of 
mail  throughout  the  whole  township  daily. 

13.  Finally,  by  transportation  the  farm  again,  as  ot  old, 
becomes  the  ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up  children, 
enabling  them  to  secure  the  advantages  of  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  spend  their  evenings  and  holiday  time  in  the  country 
in  contact  with  nature  and  plenty  of  work,  instead  of  idly 
loafing  about  town. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  revolution.  The 
principle  of  concentration  has  touched  our  farming,  our  man- 
ufacturing, our  mining  and  our  commerce.  There  are  those 
who  greatly  fear  the  outcome.  There  were  those  who 
prophesied  disaster,  and  even  the  destruction  of  society,  on 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  We  have  ad- 
justed ourselves  to  the  new  conditions  thus  introduced.  Most 
of  us  believe  that  we  shall  again  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
new  industrial  conditions.  The  changes  in  industrial  and 
social  conditions  make  necessary  similar  changes  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  The  watchword  of  to-day’s  concentration,  the 
dominant  force,  is  centripetal.  Not  only  for  the  saving  of 
expense,  but  for  the  better  quality  of  the  work  must  we  bring 
our  pupils  together.  No  manufacturing  business  could  endure 
a year  run  on  a plan  so  extravagant  as  the  district  system  of 
little  schools.” — Journal  of  Education. 

ACTS  OF  1898. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

“Sec.  12.  Every  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years 
of  age  shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  town  or  city 
in  which  he  resides,  during  the  entire  time  the  public  day 
schools  are  in  session,  provided,  that  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under 
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authority  of  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  commit- 
tee, may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence;  and  provided, 
further,  that  the  attendance  of  a child  upon  a public  day 
school  shall  not  be  required  if  such  child  has  attended  for  a 
like  period  of  time  a private  day  school  approved  by  the 
school  committee  of  such  town  or  city  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  or  if  such  child 
lias  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a like  period  of  time  in  the 
branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as 
to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every 
person  having  under  his  control  a child  as  described  in  this 
section  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  as  required  by 
tliis  section. 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, “neither  poverty  nor  lack  of  clothing  is  a legal  excuse 
for  non-attendance  at  school.” 

The  scope  and  completeness  of  this  third  provision  may 
be  seen  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Bosson  of  the  Chelsea 
court,  before  whom  the  leading  case  was  tried.  His  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  is  that  upon  proot  of  absence  for  five 
days,  or  ten  half  days,  in  any  six  months,  conviction  must 
follow  ; that  under  the  law  there  is  absolutely  no  defense. 

While  it  is  usually  not  desirable  to  enforce  this  law  in 
such  a way  as  to  entail  hardship  on  parent  or  child,  still  no 
harm  can  result  from  a knowdedge  on  the  part  of  parents  of 
just  what  the  law  is.  In  brief,  the  law  requires  the  attend- 
ance at  school  of  every  child  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  during  every  day  the  public  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion, unless  the  child  is  physically  or  mentally  unable  to 
attend.” 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  this  law,  suit  was  brought 
last  July  against  a citizen  who  persisted  in  not  sending  his 
children  to  school.  The  parent  was  found  guilty  and  the 
court  inflicted  a sentence  with  minimum  charge. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  case's  in  town  which  may 
require  the  wisdom  of  the  courts  to  instruct  parents  or 
guardians  to  do  their  whole  duty. 
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It  is  a pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  gift  by  the  Woman’s 
Relief  Corps  of  a large  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, handsomely  framed,  for  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and 
also  of  several  individual  gifts  of  pictures  for  the  Wm.  Thayer 
vSchool. 

REPAIRS  NEEDED. 

New  heating  apparatus  in  Wm.  Thayer  School  at  once, 
and  in  the  near  future  in  the  Horace  Mann. 

New  entrances  at  the  Wm.  Thayer  School.  New  floors 
in  two  of  the  school  rooms  in  said  building,  new  treads  for 
the  stairs,  also  furnishing  the  school  with  town  water.  A 
new  stove  at  Arlington  School,  painting  and  whitening  the 
walls  and  ceilings  in  many  rooms. 

New  furniture  for  rooms  in  Horace  Mann,  in  which  in 
one  room  at  present  there  are  five  different  kinds  of  desks 
where  there  should  be  but  oue.  In  the  first  and  second  rooms 
of  the  same  school  there  is  need  of  larger  desks  with  adjusta- 
ble standards. 

New  desks  for  the  advanced  work  in  physics  in  the 
physical  laboratories  are  important. 

If  eithei  of  the  district  schools  are  to  be  opened  there 
will  be  an  expense  of  $200  or  $300  to  make  them  suitable  for 
school  use. 

It  is  probable  that  an  addition  will  be  needed  to  the 
school  house  in  Unionville  in  the  near  future. 

The  yard  of  the  Horace  Mann  is  greatly  in  need  of  im- 
provement. 

Window  shades  in  many  of  the  rooms. 

Teachers’  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  by  the 
supervisors  and  the  superintendent.  In  the  meetings  of  the 
latter,  addresses  of  interest  and  great  value  have  been  given 
by  Dr.  I.  W.  Sneath,  Rev.  S.  Arthur  Cook,  O.  T.  Mason, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Sleeper,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gallison,  Dr.  Dwight  M. 
Hodge,  and  Rev.  Guy  \V.  Miner,  d'he  topic  chosen  for 
study  at  the  regular  Monday  night  meetings  was  intricate  and 
quickly  differentiated  the  teachers. 
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Not  every  one  who  wishes  to  teach  is  prepared  to  teach. 
From  the  multitude  of  candidates  for  every  vacancy  only  those 
possessing  the  adequate  qualities  of  character,  mind  and  body 
should  be  elected,  or  if  elected,  retained. 

In  character  the  teacher  must  be  pure,  in  disposition  of 
that  “severe  cheerfulness  which  leads  to  righteousness,*’  in 
scholarship  of  the  highest.  One  great  reason  why  Massachu- 
setts schools  are  so  far  behind  those  of  other  countries  is  that 
here  we  often  employ  and  retain  the  mere  novice  ; there,  every 
teacher  is  a master. 

Here  I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  loyal  and  faithful  co-operation  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Franklin. 

Are  the  teachers  hirelings  or  true  servants?  Each 
teacher  must  daily,  hourly  decide  for  himself,  and  on  that 
decision  his  whole  attitude  to  his  work  hinges.  If  he  be  a 
true  servant,  one  consecrated  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
others,  the  noisy,  dusty  room  is  transformed.  He  gives  him- 
self wholh',  unreservedly  in  joy  to  his  work.  School  work  is 
not  an  incident  in  his  life,  it  is  his  whole  life  if  he  is  doing 
his  whole  duty.  One  must  love  the  work  of  teaching  to  the 
full  with  a love  than  which  there  is  none  greater,  to  be  per- 
fectly loyal  to  the  school.  Such  a loyalty  will  regulate  the 
whole  life.  In  school  work  as  in  life  “ye  cannot  serve  two 
masters.” 

Yes,  citizens,  if  you  give  only  money  to  the  teachers,  in 
the  long  run  you  will  receive  merely  the  eye  service  which 
money  brings.  The  teachers,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
need  the  sympathy  and  cordial  support  of  the  public  in  their 
efforts.  The  true  teacher  often  at  a sacrifice  of  self  is  build- 
ing characters  for  all  time.  The  true  teacher  is  the  true  ser- 
vant. His  salary  is  not  the  end  for  which  he  works. 

‘•And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  shall  work  for  fame; 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in  his  separate  star 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are! 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 


ERNEST  DARWIN  DANIELS,  A.  M. 


REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  SCHOOL 


COMMITTEE. 


To  THE  Citizens  of  Franklin: 

Another  fiscal  year  has  come  to  a close  and  your  Scliool 
Committee  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 


The  town  appropriated  for  school  purposes  at 

the  March  meeting,  1900,  $14,200  00 

We  have  received  from  various  sources,  viz.,  dog 
licenses,  tuition  from  out  of  town  scholars, 
etc.,  $1,387  02 


Total, 

We  have  expended  for  superintendent  and  teach- 
ers. 

For  books  and  supplies, 

T ransportation, 

Fuel, 

Janitors, 

Repairs, 

Miscellaneous  purposes. 


$15,587  02 

$9,462  50 
1,485  00 
1,638  35 
987  50 
1,185  55 
522  44 
378  70 


Total, 


$15,660  04 


The  various  items  for  which  these  expenditures  were 
made  can  be  found  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Town  Treas- 
urer. 

There  is  due  the  teachers,  janitors  and  transporteis  one- 
half  a month’s  pay  to  date,  that  will  have  to  come  from  1901 
appropriations. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  within  our  appropriation, 
but  owing  to  circumstances  which  we  could  not  foresee  we 
have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

The  crowded  condition  of  our  school  made  it  necessary 
to  open  a new  school  in  one  of  the  Nason  street  houses. 
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Because  of  tlie  increase  in  scliolars  and  grades  in  the 
Unionville  School  we  thought  it  necessary  to  have  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  that  school. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  nearly  all  our  schools  has  in- 
creased during  the  year,  making  it  necessary  to  have  more 
books  and  supplies  than  in  years  before,  and  still  we  have 
not  furnished  nearly  as  much  as  has  been  called  for  by  the 
teachers. 

Franklin  has  to-day  as  good  schools  as  any  town  of  its 
size  in  Norfolk  County.  VVe  have  this  reputation  throughout 
the  state,  and  in  order  to  keep  this  high  standing  we  must 
give  our  school  a generous  appropriation  this  year. 

Until  the  last  year  the  town  has  received  from  the  state 
$200  or  more  ; but  now  that  the  valuation  of  our  town  has 
reached  $3,000,000  that  source  of  income  is  cut  off. 

Our  schools  need  more  money  this  }ear,  and  your  com- 
mittee feel  it  their  duty  to  recommend  that  a larger  appro- 
priation than  ever  before  be  raised  for  school  purposes. 

The  furnace  in  the  Wm.  M.  Thayer  building  is  a failure. 
We  have  repaired  it  several  times,  but  to  no  avail.  It  does 
not  heat  the  building  properly,  and  at  times  the  gas  is  so  bad 
in  some  of  the  rooms  that  the  school  has  to  be  closed.  We 
have  had  experts  look  the  furnace  over  carefully  and  they  all 
agree  that  it  is  nearly  worthless,  and  useless  to  keep  repairing 
it.  They  recommend  a system  of  steam  heating  (direct  and 
indirect)  for  the  building  and  your  committee  are  unanimous- 
ly of  the  same  opinion. 

Recommendations  : 

For  school  purposes,  $16,200  00 

For  steam  heating  in  the  Wm.  M.  Thayer  build- 
ing (direct  and  indirect),  $52,100  00 

A.  J.  GALLISON, 

For  the  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 
FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the  course  of  study  adopted 
a year  ago.  At  that  time  Economics  was  made  a fourth 
year  elective,  instead  of  third  year;  hence  it  was  omitted  for 
the  present  senior  class.  Commercial  geography,  a third 
year  elective,  is  offered  to  both  classes.  Its  scope  is  most 
comprehensive,  comprising  a retrospect  of  the  development 
of  our  own  country,  industrially  and  commercially  ; study 
of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products,  with  the  man- 
ufactures therefrom  ; the  extent  of  exports  and  imports, 
together  with  commercial  routes,  overland,  inland,  and 
oceanic  ; and  a similar  study  of  foreign  countries,  especially 
in  their  relations  to  our  own, — in  a word,  a commercial 
Weliansicht.  During  last  spring  term,  several  lectures  were 
given  on  subjects  of  commercial  and  economic  import  by 
townspeople  interested  in  the  school.  It  is  hoped  to  continue 
this  very  helpful  and  highly  appreciated  feature  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  commercial  room  has  not  been  without  improve- 
ments in  the  last  year.  New  desks  designed  specially  for  the 
work  were  furnished  early  in  the  fall,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  text  books  has  been  supplied,  and  a letter  press 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  equipment.  For  these  I would 
voice  the  gratitude  of  the  department.  Our  chief  need  at 
present  is  another  typewriter.  VVe  have  two  machines  for  a 
class  of  fifteen.  That  allows  each  student  but  two  periods  a 
week  for  practice.  He  should  have  at  least  half  a period  of 
daily  practice. 

An  investigation  of  data  regarding  the  courses  of  study 
for  commercial  departments  in  the  High  Schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts reveals  the  following,  concerning  study  of  Book- 
keeping and  Phonography:  In  most  of  the  large  cities. 
Bookkeeping  may  be  commenced  in  the  first  year  ; Phonog- 
raphy, the  second.  The  foremost  educators  in  these  schools. 
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however,  are  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  change  it.  In  smaller  cities,  and  in  towns 
comparable  with  Franklin,  Bookkeeping  and  Phonography 
are  more  often  given  in  the  latter  half  of  the  course  than  be- 
fore. Only  four  schools  out  of  eleven  put  Bookkeeping  in  the 
first  year  of  the  course,  and  two  of  these  are  so  impelled  by 
local  conditions. 

1 still  think  that  the  time  will  soon  come,  if  it  has  not 
already,  when  the  positions  held  by  our  commercial  grad- 
uates will  vindicate  our  belief  that  a four  years’  course  is 
requisite  for  holding  office  in  the  business  world  to-day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RUTH  E.  HUBBARD. 


REPORT  OF  ENGLISH. 


To  THE  Members  of  the  School  Board. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  the  following  report 
of  the  work  in  English  is  submitted. 

The  work  in  this  department  has  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  the  course  which  was  adopted  last,  year;  but  the 
progress  has  been  retarded  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
small  number  of  books  provided  for  class  work. 

Under  the  new  regime  every  pupil  is  obliged  to  take 
English.  The  classes  are,  therefore,  much  larger  and  the 
demand  for  books  becomes  greater. 

To  follow  satisfactorily  a course  established  in  the  study 
of  art,  books  of  reference  and  pictures  for  illustration  are 
needed. 

There  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  both  the  oral 
and  the  written  work  of  many  pupils  and  a larger  per  cent  is 
following  the  course  of  voluntary  reading. 

English  is  studied  throughout  the  six  years  of  Horace 
Mann  School. 

Respectfully, 

GRACE  C.  WHITING. 
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REPORT  OF  SCIENCE. 


A community  should  endeavor  to  give  to  the  gratluates  of 
its  schools  that  education  which  will  bring  to  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  and  usefidness  in  life.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  teach  a cliild  a little  Latin  aiul  GreeU,  some  prob- 
lems for  which  he  will  probably  have  no  use  in  after  life,  and 
a few  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  pupil  should 
have  not  only  the  fundamental  knowledge,  but  he  should 
have  the  power  to  go  on  and  demonstrate  the  greater  part 
which  remains.  He  should  be  ready  to  make  practical  appli- 
cations to  the  everyday  problems  of  life  surrounding  him. 
By  the  simplest  of  tests  the  farmer  could  determine  whether 
his  land  needed  phosphates  for  his  crops,  the  housekeeper 
avoid  laying  the  foundations  for  future  dyspepsia  by  using  a 
baking  powder  containing  cream  of  tartar  instead  of  alum, 
the  drinking  water  could  be  analyzed  for  its  impurities,  and 
the  samples  of  these  need  not  be  sent  to  experts  who,  under 
the  present  conditions  are  allowed  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices.  A little  knowledge  of  electricitv  or  simple  machines 
might  save  a visit  from  the  man  “who  does  know  how,”  with 
his  extortionate  prices.  Business  men  to-day  find  themselves 
hindered  in  many  ways  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  most 
common  i^rinciples. 

So  while  it  is  not  proposed  in  our  High  School  Scienti- 
fic Course  to  make  experts  of  the  graduates,  we  do  propose 
to  open  to  them  the  sources,  to  teach  them  the  methods  of 
study  and  experiment,  and  so  fit  them  to  use  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically their  energy  and  industry.  This  training  teaches 
them  that  further  knowledge  is  not  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

The  rudiments  of  science  work  are  best  inculcated  at  an 
early  period  when  the  mind  of  the  child  is  investigative  and’ 
receptive.  Then  his  interest  is  spontaneous  and  his  investi- 
gations are  but  the  outflow  of  a questioning  spirit,  while  if 
delayed  till  later  in  his  development  the  first  enthusiasm  in 
such  subjects  is  largely  a grind. 

True  knowledge  is  gained  through  experimentation.  To 
experiment  the  pupil  needs  proper  supplies.  The  work  in 
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the  High  School  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  these 
essentials.  Complex  apparatus  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is 
requisite  that  many  steps  in  the  deduction  process  should  not 
be  omitted  because  of  the  lack  ot  materials  for  studying. 

Any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  this 
year  has  been  largely  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  fittings 
of  the  laboratory.  VVe  feel  confident  that  if  a physical  lab- 
oratory were  arranged  and  the  crowding  into  one  room  of  so 
many  classes  with  their  equipment  thus  be  avoided,  the 
results  obtained  would  be  fully  commensurate  with  all  ex- 
pense incurred. 

The  aim  throughout  the  course  is  to  make  it  practical  as 
well  as  developing,  for  while  the  nineteenth  century  has 
demonstrated  again  that  “knowledge  is  power,”  the  twentieth 
century  will  limit  this  seventeenth  century  aphorism  to 
“Practical  Knowledge  is  Power  and  Success.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CLARA  ELEANOR  HAM. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 


The  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Franklin  public  schools 
would  present  the  following  report : 

Music  holds  its  place  in  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Not  only  is  the  gift  of  song  a source  of  great  enjoyment,  it 
elevates  every  child  and  has  a strong  influence  on  his  char- 
acter. This  study  concentrates  the  mind  more  readily  than 
any  other  subject,  seeming  to  employ  more  of  his  faculties  and 
give  life  for  development. 

The  regular  amount  of  time  has  been  given  to  the  difl'er- 
ent  schools,  save  in  the  three  highest  classes,  where  longer 
periods  have  been  given  and  less  frequent  lessons.  Much  has 
been  accomplished.  Still  I feel  the  necessity  for  more  real 
singing.  The  pupils  enjoy  the  study,  but  there  is  great  need 
that  the  teachers  instruct  in  the  use  of  will-power  that  they 
may  read  music  well. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  pleasant  faces  shown  by  the 
teachers  ; much  more  is  accomplished  under  such  favorable 
conditions.  To  read  music  is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  in- 
dividual work  and  the  best  eflbrt  of  each  pupil,  combined 
with  the  helpful,  guiding  hand  of  a wise  teacher. 

When  the  regular  school  year  opened  there  was  a deter- 
mination that  it  should  be  the  best  of  the  fourteen  years  music 
has  held  its  place  in  our  school  curriculum.  The  work  is 
progressing,  teachers’  meetings  are  of  value  giving  the  op- 
portunities for  plans  and  developments  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  town. 

The  school  at  Unionville  has  shown  a decided  improve- 
ment, pupils  entering  the  higher  grades  with  a better 
knowledge  and  trained  ability. 

Individual  work  is  interesting,  as  it  gives  each  one  the 
opportunity  to  master  a portion  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as 
the  class.  I do  not  recall  a case  in  the  present  year  when  a 
pupil  in  any  way  has  declined  to  show  me  his  ability  ; it  is  a 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  little  ones  especially.  There  are 
always  leaders  in  every  branch,  in  study  and  in  life.  When 
we  learn  to  appreciate  our  fortunate  pupils,  it  sometimes 
seems  a drawback  to  the  class  ; but  by  a thoughtful  care  these 
leaders  may  become  of  great  assistance  to  those  less  fortunate 
in  appreciation  or  musical  gift. 

Some  ot  the  primary  and  grammar  classes  have  done 
valuable  work  during  the  year.  Term  papers  will  be  fur- 
nished from  each  class,  showing  the  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent keys,  time,  and  the  other  elementary  steps. 

Last  Memorial  Day  was  recognized  in  the  schools  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  music.  At  the  graduation  of  the  High 
School  a selected  chorus  took  part  in  the  program  with  most 
pleasing  results. 

We  will  soon  give  a short  cantata.  Much  interest  is  shown 
by  the  High  School  pupils,  since  it  gives  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  they  are  doing  more  than  school  study  in  music. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  continue  the  same  plan  at  another  time. 

There  has  been  the  same  kind  consideration  shown  by  the 
teacher  to  the  supervisor  and  the  thoughtful  assistance  of  the 
Superintendent  has  been  most  helpful. 
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The  Supervisor  would  hereby  extend  her  sincere  thanks 
for  the  help  of  both  Superintendent  and  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  TREEN  HOSMER. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 


The  following  report  for  the  past  year  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted : 

The  usual  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  draw- 
ing along  the  same  general  lines  as  for  the  preceding  year. 
In  some  cases  lesson  periods  have  been  slightly  lengthened  ; 
quite  an  advantage  in  the  distribution  and  collection  of  mate- 
rials. More  frequent  visits  to  the  primary  schools  have  been 
made,  convincing  me  even  more  strongly  that  more  time 
should  be  allotted  drawing  there.  Now  that  the  grading  is 
so  much  improved  I think  this  will  be  possible.  In  the  pri- 
maries we  are  for  the  first  time  working  with  the  requisite 
colored  paper.  The  intermediates  are  using  brush  and  color, 
or  sometimes  brush  and  ink  in  black  and  white  work  ; in 
some  cases  very  effectively. 

The  work  of  last  year’s  eighth  grade  was  especially 
good,  and  I regret  that  the  time  arrangement  requires  com- 
bining it  with  the  present  eighth  grade  as  both  must  suffer  in 
consequence.  Another  difficulty  especially  noticeable  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  that  of  many  pupils  coming  in 
trom  other  towns  where  no  drawing  is  taught. 

The  making  of  drawing  optional  in  the  High  School 
somewhat  reduces  the  size  of  the  classes  ; partly  from  lack  of 
inclination,  partly  from  conflicting  recitations.  In  favor  of 
the  change,  however,  is  the  fact  that  work  from  choice 
always  yields  better  results  than  that  from  compulsion.  Dur- 
ing this  term  the  High  School  work  has  been  largely  practice 
in  water-colors  and  decided  improvement  has  been  made. 
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Very  many  of  the  rooms  have  beautiful  new  pictures 
which  the  pupils  thoroughly  enjoy.  I wish  the  next  acquisi- 
tions might  be  one  or  two  simple  casts,  such  as  Barye’s  rab- 
bits, or  Fremiet’s  cats;  or  perhaps  some  beautiful  objects 
which  the  children  might  like  to  draw  or  paint. 

We  have  always  the  drawback  of  lack  of  money  for 
materials.  Mere  pencil  and  paper  do  not  fill  the  present 
requirements.  Compasses  will  get  lost  and  broken  ; espec- 
ially when  one  set  has  to  supply  the  whole  town  ; colors  do 
get  exhausted  ; brushes  occasionally  break  or  wear  out.  All 
such  extra  supplies  given  out  during  this  term  have  been  at 
the  supervisor’s  own  risk,  rather  than  lose  several  months 
waiting  for  an  appropriation.  It  is  not  a large  sum  we  would 
ask,  but  a definite  amount  which  we  might  know  and  plan 
to  use  to  the  best  advantage  when  we  need  it. 

I wish  to  thank  the  teachers  most  sincerely  for  their 
cordial  support  and  earnest  endeavor. 

ADRA  R.  MASON. 


THE  WM.  M.  THAYER  SCHOOL. 


To  THE  School  Committee  : 

The  work  in  spelling  and  reading  is  now  less  satisfactory 
than  that  in  any  other  line  of  work.  Many  of  the  children 
spell  poorly.  The  teachers  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  special  attention  to  spelling,  and  with  additional  exer- 
tion on  their  part  in  this  direction,  I feel  sure  there  will  be 
an  improvement  during  the  coming  year. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  reading.  Our 
aim  in  teaching  this  subject  is  to  create  in  children  a love  for 
good  literature  and  to  store  their  minds  with  noble  ideals. 
Our  reading  matter  consists  of  complete  selections  from  some 
of  the  best  authors.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  good 
literature  which  is  adapted  to  the  ability  of  all  the  pupils  in 
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the  class.  While  some  of  the  books  are  very  satisfactory, 
others  should  be  replaced  by  those  more  interesting  and 
attractive  to  the  pupils  of  the  middle  grades. 

Among  the  things  hoped 'for  at  the  time  of  presenting 
last  year’s  report,  that  still  remain  among  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  William  M.  Thayer  school,  are  new  heating  appa- 
ratus, reference  books,  new  blackboards,  new  floors,  electric 
lights,  and  outfits  for  teaching  number. 

The  coal  gas  annoyances,  to  which  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  William  M.  Thayer  School  have  been  sub- 
jected during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  are  now  so  very 
generally  known  among  the  parents  of  the  children  that  no 
expression  of  mine  is  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  public. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  the  school  and  one 
which  I broach  with  great  pleasure  is  that  of  the  kindly  rela- 
tions existings  between  the  pupils  and  teachers.  These, 
with  good  teaching,  are  the  prime  essentials  in  the  life  of  a 
school.  The  visits  of  parents  are  encouraging  and  helpful  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  If  parents  could  all  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of  their  children,  and  could 
realize  by  personal  observation  the  difficulties  under  which 
teachers  labor,  and  the  earnest  effort  being  made  by  them,  I 
am  sure  the  parents  would  obtain  a better  knowledge  of  the 
work  and  spirit  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISABEL  M.  REILLY. 


THE  NASON  STREET  SCHOOL. 


To  THE  Members  of  the  School  Committee  : 

Last  year  the  schools  at  Nason  street,  three  in  number, 
each  enrolled  a large  number  of  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  school  year  a fourth  school  was  opened  and  Mr. 
J.  Ray  Wyckofl'  elected  teacher.  By  this  arrangement  the 
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(irst  six  grades  were  retained  at  Nason  Street  where  previous- 
ly there  were  only  five.  Another  addition  to  the  teaching 
force  has  been  made  by  the  appointn'jent  of  Miss  Caroline 
Guigon  as  assistant  in  the  afternoon.  Her  presence  has 
allowed  the  principal  to  give  more  active  supervision  in  the 
other  grades.  She  has  given  earnest,  faithful  work,  and  such 
assistance  as  is  indispensible  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 
Although  all  this  has  been  beneficial,  the  schools  are  still  over 
crowded  ; for  even  now  two  of  the  rooms  register  fifty  pupils 
and  the  other  two  average  about  forty. 

Last  September  vve  were  pleased  to  see  that  our  walls 
had  been  tinted  a restful  green.  The  children  showed  their 
delight  in  pleasant  surroundings  by  exclamations  like  these  : 
“Oh!  the  vvalls  have  been  painted.  Aren’t  they  pretty!” 
Material  environment  in  the  schoolroom  as  well  as  at  home 
has  its  influence  upon  the  child. 

Two  rooms  have  had  new  curtains  which  were  very 
much  needed.  They  are  upon  patent  fixtures  which  enable 
the  curtains  to  be  of  any  width  and  at  any  place  on  the 
window.  This  permits  the  top  of  the  windows  to  be  lowered 
thus  shielding  the  children  from  drafts  while  it  prevents  the 
blowing  and  tearing  of  the  curtain.  Light  may  also  be  ad- 
mitted at  all  portions  of  the  window  except  where  direct 
sunlight  must  be  barred  out.  Similar  curtains  are  needed  in 
the  other  two  rooms. 

The  rooms  almost  without  exception  need  new  black- 
boards, the  present  ones  being  badly  cracked.  Closets  in  the 
entries  for  holding  supplies,  books,  etc.,  would  be  of  great 
benefit. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year  our  janitor — and  we 
would  express  our  appreciation  of  his  faithfulness — finds  it 
impossible  to  sweep  each  room  every  night.  While  we  do 
not  expect  to  have  the  floors  washed  each  night,  they  should 
be  washed  oftener  than  at  present  and  at  least  be  “broom 
clean”  each  morning. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  have  not  floated  over  the  Nason 
Street  Schools  at  all  this  year,  and  only  on  the  most  pleasant 
days  last  spring  because  of  their  worn  condition.  We  would 
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earnestly  ask  that  while  we  are  to  teach  the  youth  to  love  his 
country  and  reverence  its  flag  we  may  not  let  him  behold  an 
empty  flag-stafl' upon  his  schoolhouse. 

The  lack  of  some  of  the  supplies  which  the  teachers  feel 
are  really  needed  when  asked  for  upon  their  requisition 
blanks  is  a serious  hindrance  to  the  work.  Yet  we  feel 
that  the  schools  at  Nason  street  are  making  at  least  slight 
advances  each  year  and  we  ask  that  you  visit  them  oftener 
and  thus  give  help  and  encouragement  to  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THERESA  DESIRE  LEWIS. 


NASON  STREET  SCHOOL— PRIMARY. 


In  the  primary  grades  there  is  not  sufficient  variety  of 
reading  books  and  even  then  not  always  enough  of  a kind. 

A much  better  quality  of  reading  could  be  produced  if 
there  were  a greater  quantity  of  material  adapted  to  the 
grade. 

A small  quantity  of  excellent  material  is  furnished,  but 
when  that  is  used  we  are  forced  to  reread  it  or  take  matter 
too  hard  for  the  age,  which  causes  a poor  showing  as  well  as 
doing  the  child  little  good  in  real  assimilated  reading.  It 
makes  reading  mere  word  calling  rather  than  thought  getting 
and  giving. 

LUCY  E.  TOWER. 


REPORT  OF  BRICK  SCHOOL. 


One  of  the  necessary  aids  to  success  in  all  manual  and 
mechanical  work  is  a hand  and  fingers  whose  muscles  are 
under  perfect  control.  This  control  cannot  be  gained  too 
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early  and  comes  very  slowly  to  many  children.  Very  few 
children  entering  our  schools  have  much  idea  of  the  use  of 
pencil  or  scissors.  The  majority,  when  asked  to  cut  any 
shape  by  cutting  on  a line,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
to  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  home  can  aid  the 
child  and  the  schools.  Provide  him  with  a pair  of  blunt 
scissors  and  let  him  cut  pictures  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  children  who 
have  been  allowed  to  cut  in  this  way  become  skillful  in  the 
use  of  the  scissors,  and  so  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  principle 
that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing. 

A child  whose  hand  is  skillful  with  the  scissors  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  pencil  better,  and  later  other  tools,  for  his 
muscles  will  be  well  trained. 

REBECCA  DUNNING. 


REPORT  OF  UNIONVILLE  SCHOOL. 


To  THE  Members  of  the  School  Committee  : 

The  school  is  divided  into  classes  from  the  first  year 
scholars  to  the  eighth  year.  The  work,  required  by  each 
class,  is  the  same  as  in  a regular  graded  school. 

This  last  year,  the  small  room,  between  the  halls,  has 
been  furnished  with  chairs  and  desks  and  used  as  a recitation 
room.  With  six  different  grades,  each  grade  on  the  average 
having  four  studies — in  the  younger  classes  less,  in  the  older 
classes  more — with  drawing  and  music,  the  smallest  number 
of  classes  a day  that  we  can  make,  is  twenty-eight. 

The  first  year  pupils  aie  kept  only  until  recess  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  in  order  to  make  the  strain  less, 
take  only  phonics  and  reading;  beginning  with  number 
work  in  the  second  grade.  In  the  seventh  year,  besides  the 
regular  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  lan- 
guage, history  must  be  taken  up  as  a regular  study. 
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Mrs.  Hosmer  and  Miss  Mason  generally  visit  us  twice  a 
term,  consequently  twenty  minutes  each  day  is  given  to  music 
and  drawing,  aside  from  the  lessons  given  by  the  special 
teachers.  Their  coming  has  raised  the  standard  of  the  work. 
Miss  Daniels  has  showed  herself  efficient  for  filling  the  place 
of  assistant,  but,  especially  in  the  results  in  drawing. 

One  thing  hinders  our  progress  very  much,  lack  of  sup- 
plies ; all  sorts  of  things  have  had  to  be  used  as  a substitute 
for  paper  : — slates  are  used  a greater  part  of  the  time,  but 
even  those  do  not  suffice  for  the  great  amount  of  written  work 
done  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  curtains  are  in  such  poor 
condition  that,  either  the  children  must  sit  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing in  their  faces,  or  continually  change  their  seats. 

The  floors  of  a schoolroom  need  a thorough  washing 
every  few  weeks,  to  keep  them  as  clean  as  health  demands. 
We  truly  are  trying  to  make  our  school-rooms  equal,  and 
rival  the  homes  in  neatness  and  refinement,  and  even  the 
kitchen  floor  at  home  would  be  kept  in  better  condition. 

Last  year,  the  school  bought  two  pictures  with  the 
proceeds  of  a concert  given  for  that  purpose.  They  would 
look  very  much  better  if  they  were  hung  against  tinted  walls 
instead  of  whitewash  that  shows  • the  dirt  in  a few  weeks 
after  it  has  been  cleaned. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


BERTHA  E.  ELLIS. 
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Programme  of  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Horace  Mann  High  School — Class  of  1900. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


March,  ‘"March  ot  the  Praetorian  Guard,” 

Miss  Alice  Grace  Nixon. 

Song,  ‘"Their  Native  Land,” 

Chorus. 


Prajer, 


Rev.  Isaiah  W.  Sneath. 

Essay,  An  Old  Time  Club. 

Miss  Maisie  B.  Whiting— Salutatorian. 


A.  S.  Xoll 


Masiiii 


Reading,  “Diccon’s  Death,”  “ Have  and  to  Hold'' 

Miss  Caroline  Guigon. 


An  Illustration,  Some  of  the  Physical  Features  of  Franklin, 

Miss  Angelina  M.  McManus. 

Oration — Oliver  Cromwell, 

Miss  Mabel  H.  Aldrich. 

Song,  “Over  the  Waves  We  Float,”  Stephen  Glover 

Chorus. 

Essay — The  Department  Store, 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Butters. 

Reading,  ‘‘Modern  Improvements  at  the  Peterkins’,” 

Lucretia  P.  Hale 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hutchinson. 

Songs — Lullabies, 

Miss  Clementine  S.  Guigon. 

Stereopticon — Snap  Shots  in  Scotland, 

Mr.  James  H.  Hood. 

Essay,  Some  Geometrical  Ideas  in  Decorative  Art, 

Miss  Ellen  J.  Butters — Valedictorian. 

Presentation  ot  Diplomas, 

Mr.  William  A.  Wyckoff — School  Committee. 

A.  Ergman 


• Song — ‘"Night, 
Benediction — 


Chorus. 

Rev.  Isaiah^W.  Sneath. 
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CLASS  OF  1900 — “-Perge  Modo.” 


Classical  Course. 

Ellen  Josephine  Butters, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hutchinson, 

Maisie  Blanche  Whiling. 

English  Course. 

Mabel  Huntley  Aldrich, 

Caroline  Hall  Guigon, 

Clementine  Sara  Guigon, 

tjames  Henry  Hood, 

Angelina  Mary  McManus. 
Commercial  Course. 

Charlotte  Edna  Butters. 

t Partial  Course. 


Enrollment  of  Pupils  from  September  to  January. 


1900-1901 

1899-1900 

Horace  Mann  High  School 

169 

1.58 

W’ln.  M.  Thayer  School — 

Isabel  M.  Reilly 

62 

51 

Charles  F.  Frazer 

53 

52 

Ellen  J.  Butters 

56  j 

61 

Alice  H.  Fernald 

36 

50 

Nason  School — 

Theresa  D.  Lewis 

55  : 

52 

J.  Ray  WyckofF. 

46 

Pearl  L.  Jacobs 

59 

57 

Lucy  E.  Tower 

51 

35 

Brick— 

i 

Rebecca  Dunning 

33 

32 

Four  Corners — 

Bertha  H.  Hood  

47 

54 

Arlington — 

1 

1 

Margaret  M.  Sullivan 

53  1 

1 51 

1 

City  Mills— 

1 

Mary  E.  Bright 

20 

! 22 

Unionville — 

Bertha  E.  Ellis 

37 

33 

747 

708 

